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judgment (‘‘The soldiers did it’’) as well as 
Teresa’s indictment (‘‘It’s natural that people 
should hit back’’) are cut. Of all the footage 
shot at Divis only Roisin’s ‘‘I just try to keep 
out of trouble . . . I just try to get on with it”’ 
remain in the film. Thus the report is con- 
structed so that by implication the Irish in 
Northern Ireland are rendered merely pathetic 
victims of an unalterable situation or else are 
marginalized. The acceptable level of film 
and broadcasting is that which defines anger 
and dissent and oppositional politics as ex- 
tremism and deviance and the status quo in 
Northern Ireland as regrettably unchangeable. 

—MICHAEL KLEIN 


THE MYSTERIOUS CASTLE IN THE 
CARPATHIANS 


Director: Oldtich Lipsky. Producer: Jan Svankmajer. Screenplay: Jif 
Brdecka, based on the novel by Jules Verne. Camera: Viktor RUzi¢ka. 
Distributor: International Film Exchange. 


The works of Jules Verne have provided film- 
makers with inspiration since the birth of the 
medium, and many dozens of versions of his 
stories have since been made around the 
world. One of the countries most interested 
in adapting Verne to the screen is Czechoslo- 
vakia. The most famous Czech effort to date 
has been Karel Zeman’s An Invention of De- 
struction (1957—released in the United States 
under the title The Fabulous World of Jules 
Verne), but Czechoslovaks have made numer- 
ous other Verne movies, the most recent of 
which is The Mysterious Castle in the Car- 
pathians. 

Although Verne has always been highly 
regarded on the European continent, poor 
translations of his books in the English-speak- 
ing world long relegated him to the ranks of 
‘‘children’s’’ authors. However, in recent 
years scholars have begun to correct these 
errors, and have been increasingly intrigued 
upon realizing that Verne’s technological 
prophecies were more than matched by his 
insight into the sociopolitical dislocations 
scientific progress would engender. The nature 
and adaptability of this vision have made him 
not only popular in the cinema of the West, 
but in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
as well. But while Hollywood has usually either 
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ignored Verne or added new undertones to 
its versions, and Russians have often imposed 
socialist themes, the Czechoslovaks have been 
able to avoid such extremes. Less willing to 
distort Verne, they seem to recognize that he 
can be simultaneously read on levels of both 
narrative and commentary, a balance their 
renderings emulate. Though not adhering 
slavishly to the original plot, they do remain 
faithful to his essential spirit and overriding 
concerns, producing movies that show both a 
familiarity and a compatability with his 
oeuvre. Another reason for the popularity of 
these pictures with Czech audiences may be 
because of the national penchant for comedy; 
Karel Zeman demonstrated in his films how 
Verne’s own sense of humor, and the period 
setting of his tales, could be given a harmless 
tongue-in-cheek treatment that in no way 
diminished their underlying seriousness. 

The Mysterious Castle in the Carpathians 
is based on Le Chateau des Carpathes, in 
which Verne foresaw a type of motion picture. 
To use this idea in a movie the film-makers 
had to develop one of the most complex ren- 
derings of Verne ever produced for the cinema. 
The original book—which revealed the com- 
bined influences of Jacques Offenbach, E. T. A. 
Hoffman, Edgar Allan Poe and the gothic— 
was published in 1892, and has since been 
turned into Georges Aphergis’s opera Pande- 
monium, as well as a French television pro- 
duction in 1976; Alberto Cavalcanti tried un- 
successfully to film the novel in Rumania in 
1957. The new Czech version follows the 
structure which has become archetypal in 
Verne films: a man full of belief in the supe- 
riority of his era is lured into investigating 
curious phenomena, whereupon he is cap- 
tured by a misanthropic, alienated outcast— 
of whom Captain Nemo was the prototype— 
and exposed to the scientist’s superior tech- 
nology. The captive, instead of learning from 
his experience, only seeks to destroy this 
vision of the future and those who can bring 
it about, escaping to a world momentarily 
restored to a tentative status quo. 

Teleke, an opera star, is traveling through 
the woods of the Carpathian range when he 
encounters a forester, half-dead with fear 
from a strange vision. Frustrated by the super- 
stitions of the nearby village, Teleke accepts 
the residents’ challenge to explore the suppos- 
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edly haunted Castle Gorz. A flashback ex- 
plains that Teleke is mourning the recent 
death of his fellow performer, the renowned 
diva Salsa, which he blames on the overbear- 
ing attentions of Baron Gorz, who followed 
her relentlessly all over Europe. Exploring the 
castle, Teleke sees Salsa apparently alive and 
singing, and discovers that Gorz has returned 
to his ancestral home—but Teleke is captured 
by his enemy before he can attempt a rescue. 
The Mysterious Castle in the Carpathians 
places at least as much emphasis on comedy as 
any previous Verne movie (the scriptwriter and 
director specialize in parodies) placing the 
tale in a satirical light that verges on the slap- 
stick. The Gothic narrative is treated in an 
irreverent manner and the characters—none 
of whom are likable or even faintly heroic— 
are portrayed as foolish combinations of 
quirky personalities and pompous delusions 
of grandeur. As in nearly all Verne films, 
the science-fiction receives emphasis, although 
the Czech humor prevents this element from 
becoming pompous. In the manner of Karel 
Zeman’s earlier adaptations, much clever 
amusement is derived from the bizarre gadgets 
and inventions (designed here by artist Jan 
Svankmajer) of Gorz’s mad scientist, Orfanik. 
These archaic and Victorian devices are car- 


ried almost to the point of absurdity, as done 
by George Méliés, yet manage to be fully com- 
patible with, and never degrade, the Verne 
story. 

However, it is primarily the world of opera, 
portrayed as pretentious, naturally elitist and 
even silly, which is the central target of the 
humor in The Mysterious Castle in the Car- 
pathians. The movie, set in the late nineteenth 
century, is enveloped in an antiquarian world, 
dominated by the classical music of which 
Gorz is a fanatical devotee. At Salsa’s last 
recital, Orfanik photographed an audiovisual 
recording from a theater box, and following 
her death stole her corpse. This allowed Gorz 
to retreat to his castle and live wholly captiv- 
ated by his memories, bringing Salsa back to 
life by playing Orfanik’s motion picture in his 
private theater. It is these screenings, which 
first the forester and later Teleke observe and, 
uncomprehending, accept as reality. 

In adapting Le Chateau des Carpathes, the 
film-makers wisely realized that a novel’s 
prose description of a vision heard and seen 
is far different from actual perception in a 
movie. To translate this idea into the inherently 
illusionary medium of film would require the 
introduction of a self-reflexive dimension, 
so a bold and sophisticated adjustment was 
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made in the story. Whereas Verne’s readers 
rarely have any doubt as to the veracity of 
Salsa’s death, attributing Teleke’s easy accep- 
tance of her apparent resuscitation to the vain 
hope of a heartsick lover, the movie places 
its audience in a much more ambiguous posi- 
tion. The viewer is forced to share Teleke’s 
experience along with him—unable to distin- 
guish between the film we are watching and 
Gorz’s motion picture within the film—gradu- 
ally becoming ever more sure that Salsa is 
indeed alive, until a reunion of the lovers is fully 
expected. The uncertainty as to whether such 
a switch in the plot will occur is heightened by 
Teleke’s sighting of Salsa inside a glass room 
—seemingly asleep and under the hypnotic 
spell of Gorz—and the impressionistic, tinted 
flashbacks of her death, contrasting with the 
extremely crisp, supra-lifelike vision of her 
singing in the castle. But just at the moment 
a rescue 1s expected, a miscarried experiment 
of Orfanik’s damages the castle, shattering 
the windows of Salsa’s glass room. In a scene 
as shocking and unexpected as any since 
Psycho, Teleke discovers that all that remains 
of her is dust, a wig, and an air compressor to 
give her dress the motion of breathing—Or- 
fanik had merely preserved her lifelike corpse 
in an air-tight chamber for Gorz’s gaze. 

As Gorz, unfazed, prepares to watch his 
motion picture recording one more time, it 
becomes obvious why Salsa has only been seen 
in the castle from a static angle, repeating the 
same song: Gorz has been playing the same 
clip from her last performance over and over. 
But Orfanik revolts against his cruel mentor 
before Gorz’s mad ecstasy can be resumed. 
In a comic romp of death staged in front of 
Salsa’s remains, the scientist and Gorz kill 
each other, destroying the motion picture; 
the castle is detonated in a pseudo-atomic 
explosion. Teleke barely manages to escape, 
but the journal he has hopefully retrieved of 
Orfanik’s experiments only finds its way to 
ignominy in a bureaucratic vault, becoming 
food for rats. Thus, underlying the film is a 
fundamentally bleak view of all aspects of life 
and society, corresponding to the pessimistic 
mood of Verne’s later work. 

The Mysterious Castle in the Carpathians 
takes Verne beyond the realm of prophecy 
into a reflection of the nature of cinema and 
our tendency to accept whatever image is pre- 
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sented as reality. By the conclusion the audi- 
ence has been jolted from its complacency, 
by the contradictory twists of the plot and the 
denial of the expected happy ending, to a 
greater awareness of the potential for manipu- 
lation in the medium. Not only have the 
movies been exposed as deceptive, but so has 
science, which is portrayed here as variously 
failed and self-destructive. Certainly the treat- 
ment of false appearances in opera and film 
is handled in a light-hearted, playful manner, 
but this should not preclude The Mysterious 
Castle in the Carpathians from our attention, 
for despite—even because of—the comic 
style, this is a highly self-conscious work 
demanding recognition on multiple levels. 
—BRIAN TAVES 


THE TROUBLE WITH HANNA 


Produced and directed by Costa-Gavras. Script: Franco Solinas, from 
an original screenplay by Solinas and Costa-Gavras. Photography: 
Ricardo Aronovich. Music: Gabriel Yared. Universal. 


Traditionally, Hollywood’s depiction of Arabs 
has taken the form of either fanatic, cold- 
blooded terrorists in films such as Black Sun- 
day (1977) and Raid on Entebbe (1976) or 
exotic-sensual figures in films that include 
The Sheik (1921), Kismet (1944, remake 1955), 
Ali Baba and the 40 Thieves (1944) and Law- 
rence of Arabia (1962). Films with negative 
images, in which Arabs constitute ‘‘bad ob- 
jects’’ within the narrative, provide easy tar- 
gets for ideological analysis. But, as Robert 
Stam' has pointed out, films which present 
“positive images’’ are often intrinsically lim- 


